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THE PRESENT TASK OF ETHICAL THEORY. * 

JAMES H. TUFTS. 

A UNIVERSITY teacher of engineering, in a recent 
conversation on general questions of human interest, 
lamented what he styled the "cold-storage ethics" taught 
in our colleges and universities. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the appropriateness of his characterization, but shall 
assume that whatever may be true of the elements pre- 
sented to beginners, ethical theory itself ought to make 
advance. As compared with logic and metaphysics, 
ethics has received less than its share of attention in this 
country. Even the Pragmatist movement, which pro- 
fesses to be concerned especially with what is vital and 
practical, has given more discussion to almost every other 
part of the field than to ethical theory. The aim of this 
paper is to point out some of the reconstructions and new 
constructions which are called for in our fundamental 
ethical conceptions, if they are to maintain their scientific 
standing, to interpret the moral fife of to-day, and to fur- 
nish guidance to education, jurisprudence, and other 
agencies of social reform. 

Doubtless any such reconstruction in the light of what 
is temporal and practical, will stand self -condemned in the 
eyes of those who see in ethics only a pure science of eter- 
nal truths, which has nothing to learn from the changing 
conditions of experience. As against the separation of 
all empirical material from ethics, I am content to side 
with the great idealist when, in response to the inquiry 
whether it is enough to have understanding of the essence 
of justice, and to be acquainted only with the divine circle 
and sphere, knowing notlsing of the human circle, he re- 
plies: "The knowledge which is only superhuman is 



* Rewritten from an address delivered before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, February, 1908. 
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ridiculous in man," and adds that even the impure and 
uncertain art which uses the false rule and the false circle 
must be thrown into the cup of the good "if any of us is 
ever to find his way home." 

It may not be the province of ethical theory to organize 
prophylaxis, or guide criminal and civil jurisprudence. 
But I submit that it is the business of ethical theory to 
make such statements of the elements of the self as can be 
used by eugenics and education, and so to define person- 
ality and the state that jurisprudence may find a more 
adequate standard for its conceptions, when it considers 
either individual rights or social welfare. Anyone who 
reads judicial decisions in which these conceptions are dis- 
cussed, will recognize how often the conceptions of indi- 
vidual and society are mutually exclusive. It is rare that 
an opinion shows such awareness of the import of its 
terms as the concise comment of Justice Holmes: "The 
Fourteenth Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer's Social Statics." No more important task confronts 
ethical theory, in the United States at least, than to frame 
conceptions which may do for our conditions what the 
ethical masters of former days have done for their age. 

But there is a further reason for the reconstruction in 
question, namely, that the conceptions of ethics, however 
pure they may appear to be, bear unmistakable proof of 
their construction under special conditions, and are deter- 
mined in their content largely by the special theories to 
which they were opposed. None of the conceptions of 
ethical theory can be regarded as 'pure.' Thus it is easy 
to see that the method of rationalism with the goal of free- 
dom, which is conspicuous in Kant and his followers, 
reflects the modern political development on the one side, 
the movement for religious and intellectual freedom on the 
other. In political life, the way to freedom lay through 
the control of arbitrary power by law. In the religious and 
intellectual spheres, freedom from dogma and superstition 
was achieved under the flag of reason. Again, in Utili- 
tarianism the method of analysis and the definition of the 
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standard were subsidiary to the goal of democratic satis- 
faction, as over against privilege fortifying itself by mys- 
terious sentiments and intuitions. And in evolutionary 
ethics, the biological influence is too obvious to require 
mention. 

Two features of the present situation which are highly 
important for ethical theory are: (1) The increasing 
development of general scientific method, and its success- 
ful application to the mental and social sciences and the 
problems of human welfare; (2) the increase in social 
organization of all kinds, and the corresponding reaction 
upon the life of the individual. 

The science of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gave man a far more intelligible cosmos. As Galileo 
showed the heavens to be of one sort with the earth, as 
Newton reduced their manifold movements to the ex- 
pression of a simple law, as Kant and Laplace deduced 
present complexity from simple origins, the flammantia 
moenia mundi were opened far wider than by the specula- 
tions of Democritus and Epicurus. And the psychology 
of the eighteenth century made a beginning in the work of 
understanding the inner springs of conduct. But science 
seems to be taking on, more and more, a positive and con- 
structive attitude. As astronomy, its function was 
primarily to enlarge the mental horizon. As chemistry 
and biology and electrical physics, it doubtless enlarges 
our views of the universe, but it also brings into the fore 
the control of natural resources, of health, and possibly of 
heredity. Economics, which at one time seemed merely a 
'dismal science' of observing 'iron laws,' is now aware 
that the discovery of a law is only the first step in intelli- 
gent progress. The law of gravitation does not prevent 
men from flying. Political science, in the highly sug- 
gestive recent book of Mr. Graham Wallas, is likewise 
directed to the more positive tasks of comprehending the 
working forces of political life, and the moral possibilities 
of such knowledge are pointed out. 

The second factor which both requires ethical recon- 
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struction and offers suggestions for it, namely, increasing 
social organization, need not be dwelt upon. It has re- 
ceived recently a lucid statement in Professor Cooley's 
' ' Social Organization. ' ' 

It is proposed, then, to outline briefly certain recon- 
structions in such conceptions as Reason, the Self, Free- 
dom, Happiness, and the State. x 

1. 'Reason' has doubtless been one of the most fruitful 
conceptions under which the moral life has been inter- 
preted. It has always stood for an organization of life 
by intelligence, as contrasted with control by impulse, 
passion, habit, dogma, or political constraint. But in 
Kant's system it got its definition, to a considerable extent, 
by its opposition, in the theoretical sense, (1) to particu- 
lars of sense, and (2) to the understanding, which stood 
for the world of physical science. The particulars of 
sense meant the sensationalism which reduced all experi- 
ence to its abstract analytic elements. The world of the 
understanding meant such a mechanically determined uni- 
verse as that of the Systeme de la Nature, which had no 
room for purpose. 

The situation to-day is changed. In the first place, 
'sense' itself has been brought within the psychical and 
the rational. That is to say, modern scientific method 
does not recognize the mutual exclusion of sense-percep- 
tion and reflective thought. It insists rather on the con- 
stant reference of hypotheses to particulars and upon the 
constant interpretation of particulars by theory. And in 
the second place, we do not need to set the world of law 
over against the world of purpose. The first formulation 
of social, economic, historical, political, and biological 
laws like the first formulations of mathematical physics 
seemed to carry this implication. Now we are realizing 



1 As one of the tasks of ethics I should certainly include that of a study of 
the actual ethical standards recognized in various sections and classes. This, 
however, has been so well enforced by Professor Sharp (Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, No. 303) that I do not need to dwell upon it. 
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that the formulation of laws is itself a work of selective 
purpose, and is but a first step to the realization of further 
purpose. So in the psychological sphere, it is no longer 
a sharp opposition of impulse or habit to reason, but 
rather a question of the greater or lesser intensity and 
scope of attention. From the standpoint of present 
science, the great antithesis which is most important is 
that between the method of trial and error and the 
method of definitely adapting means to consciously 
selected ends. If this were the conception of reason 
held up as an ethical authority or an ethical value, it 
would not only command more ready assent, but would be 
far more fruitful as a basis for definite responsibility and 
direction. 

The two conceptions, the Self and Freedom, were like- 
wise defined by Kant largely by their contraries. The 
self which asserts itself in the moral life is the intelligible 
self, opposed, on the one hand, to the phenomenal world 
and self of causally determined time experience, and, on 
the other, to the lawless and selfish desires. In the former 
of these aspects, its supremacy means transcendental 
freedom ; in the latter, the freedom of autonomy. Green, 
again, in his conception of self -consciousness as reproduc- 
ing an eternal self-consciousness, and by its relation of 
particulars to itself, as rising above the animal life to 
moral capacity, shows a similar influence. 

The conceptions suggested by the present scientific 
method and by the present social organization, seem more 
significant for ethical theory than these more negative 
determinations. Science does indeed transcend time, and 
social organization may be said to transcend — if not space, 
at least the separation of human individuals. But they 
both do this in a positive way. Science transcends time, 
not merely in framing timeless concepts, but also, — and 
this is much more to the point, — by its actual ranging 
through time in its every selection and purposive act. 
Science indeed 'discriminates itself from the particulars 
with which it deals, and relates these to its purpose, and 
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thereby distinguishes itself from the animal procedure. 
But the conception of a unity of purpose, rather than of a 
unity versus plurality, gives the conception of a self which 
is more adequate for moral theory. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that this concep- 
tion of the self needs to be supplemented by social psy- 
chology. This has been done in part, but only in part. 
Psychology has thus far been following lines comparable 
to those of general biology. Ethical theory needs for an 
adequate conception of the self in relation to conduct, 
studies comparable to ecology, on the one hand, and to the 
study of special types, on the other. Neither jurispru- 
dence nor education can work effectively without such more 
specific determination of the self. 

The positive conception of constructive science affords 
also a valuable point of view for considering what theory 
has tried to embody in the term Freedom. I do not ques- 
tion that there have been psychological analyses which 
have pointed out with sufficient acuteness the fallacies of 
the past. But the conflict is settled only to be reopened. 
And the reason for this is not mere stupidity. It is be- 
cause the kind of liberty or determinism at issue is largely 
a matter of what it is opposed to. When the conception 
of outside control versus inner spontaneity was shaped by 
political imagery of slavery versus liberty, or anarchy 
versus law, the adjustment was brought about by the con- 
ception of autonomy. Or, in so far as the issue was 
directed against mechanically caused action by the liber- 
tarians and against uncaused, unrelated action by the 
determinists, the higher point of view was found in the 
insight that causality was itself a category of the mind in 
its synthesis of experience, and that mechanism was an 
abstract aspect of experience. Now, however, the issue 
is more frequently presented in the biological and socio- 
logical terms. Is one completely determined by heredity 
and environment? "When the question is so stated, light 
seems near from the analogy of the sciences which deal 
with these fields. In so far as science is taking active 
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steps to control heredity through eugenics, it is certainly- 
answering the first part of the question. In so far as the 
methods of publicity and social influence give each a 
chance to know and affect the public sentiment, social 
psychology is answering the second. 

The libertarian, one might say, has been right in the 
insistence that there is a distinctive characteristic of 
human conduct, as compared with mechanism or brute life. 
He has been right in his conviction that conscious decision 
involves a new element not contained in the antecedents. 
He has usually been wrong in the conceptions by which he 
has tried to interpret these convictions. Science in its 
constructive work affords in its contrast with trial and 
error, or mere natural selection, a conception for the first 
aspect of the demand. Kant indeed saw in part this 
active character of the mind in science, as versus the old 
conception of passive copying of reality, but the selective, 
purposive character needed the general advance of 
science, on the one hand, and the special studies of com- 
parative psychology, on the other, to bring it clearly to 
view. 

In some respects the teaching of social organization is 
still more suggestive on the psychology of choice, and with 
the increasing recognition of the social nature of conscious- 
ness, the bearing of the method of social organization upon 
the question of determination by environment becomes in- 
creasingly pertinent. The corresponding question stated 
in social terms is, whether the action or decision of any 
group, — political party, club, or the like, — is all 'framed 
up, ' or fixed in advance, or whether in conference or dis- 
cussion there is really a factor present not already existent 
in the particular wills. It is recognized that this very fact 
of conflict and collision, of mutual stimulation and modifi- 
cation, marks off a genuinely free body. In like manner 
the decisions of the individual contain a distinctive charac- 
ter which we may, if we please, call freedom, when they 
give to each impulse or idea its part in the adjustment, and 
so involve a genuinely new factor. 
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But the moment we conceive our question in terms 
either of scientific control or of social psychology, we 
recognize that freedom is not a question of yes or no, but 
rather of how far and how much. To say that there is no 
control of nature by science, is palpably absurd; to say 
that all progress is due to natural selection of accidental 
variations, is becoming less and less plausible with the 
conscious organization of industrial, social, and political 
agencies. On the other hand, the limitations of our edu- 
cation, our economics, and our legislation are too obvious 
to need mention, and from social organization the same 
lesson follows. For the conclusion and actions of a group 
vary greatly in the extent to which all voices are heard and 
all opinions weighed. To get the whole question of free- 
dom conceived as a question of degrees, and to get the con- 
ditions clearly defined would, I believe, be great service 
to the work of education and the conceptions of jurispru- 
dence. 

Another great conception which ethical theory inherits 
is Happiness. No adequate system of ethics will fail to 
give some place to human interests and their objects. The 
relation of happiness to pleasure, as presented in the 
"Utilitarianism," has no doubt been argued and analyzed 
more than sufficiently. But the much more fruitful 
definition of the " Liberty," — "utility in the largest sense, 
grounded on the permanent interests of man as a pro- 
gressive being," — has received less attention. To find 
out, if possible, what these interests are, is a worthy task 
for ethical theory. To apply a scientific method to this 
end, was a thought that might well come to such a mind as 
that of Spencer. It appears in his attempt "to deduce 
from the laws of life and the conditions of existence what 
kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness." 
But it is evident that, as he carries out this plan, he has 
failed to take into account sufficiently that it is a pro- 
gressive being whose interests are to be discovered. He 
deduces his conception of justice largely from the condi- 
tions of survival in animal life. He deduces his concep- 
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tions of the sphere of government from the conditions of 
military life. He does not consider that the whole method 
of human progress in a scientific age may relate itself to 
that of earlier times, as the psychological process of con- 
scious, purposive action relates to the cruder method of 
trial and error. He does not see that the different method 
of social interaction now at work makes possible, and in- 
deed necessary, a very different conception of happiness 
from that which could be possible in an earlier time. It 
is not intended to imply that taking science and social 
organization as guides will mean defining happiness as 
a combination of university research with unlimited 
newspapers and social clubs. But that it may mean 
a progressive sharing by each more fully in the 
thought and life of the world, and that collective 
agency, whether of government or of voluntary coopera- 
tion, will accomplish much for the interest of a pro- 
gressive being which has been impossible in the past, I 
do believe to be the indication of both science and social 
organization. 

Finally, there is the field of the philosophy of law and of 
the state in which, despite our extraordinary political 
activity, American philosophers have had little to say. 
Individualism has expressed in classic form its concep- 
tions. Idealism has set another philosophy of society 
over against the standards of natural rights and individual 
utility. Idealism from Plato down has meant, in social 
philosophy, the discovery and emphasis of those new 
values which emerge only in association and organization, 
for it is in organized society that the 'general,' the 'uni- 
versal' relations, and hence the 'ideal' self, are realized. 
Now it naturally goes along with this looking for what is 
universal, that we see things sub specie cetemitatis, — that 
the sharp angles are rounded off, that fret and passion 
seem too small in comparison with the larger movement. 
Hobhouse has forcibly indicted idealism in England for 
swelling "the current of retrogression" against democ- 
racy. In contrast with the "plain, human, rationalistic 
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way of looking at life and its problems," "every institu- 
tion and every belief i's for it alike a manifestation of a 
spiritual principle." Its main effect has been "to soften 
the edges" of all hard contrasts between right and wrong, 
truth and falsity, to throw gloss over stupidity, and 
prejudice, and caste, and tradition, to weaken the bases of 
reason, and disinclinement to the searching analysis of 
their habitual ways of thinking," — a charge which might 
be set over against Fichte's indictment of the eighteenth 
century. But it would be easy to retort that just at present 
it is individualism, and a "plain common-sense way of 
looking at things," which govern very largely the concep- 
tions of political life, in the United States at any rate ; and 
it is under a governmental theory based largely upon them 
that individuals and corporate persons have been able to 
acquire such portentous power as to place privilege on a 
firmer basis, in certain respects, than it has ever held in 
the old world. Finally, socialism, borrowing from both 
English radicalism and Hegelian idealism, proposes a 
third view of social order and progress which attracts 
increasing attention. 

The fact is that all three philosophies got their shaping 
under special conditions. The philosophy of the "Lib- 
erty" and the whole radical movement was a middle-class 
movement against privilege embodied in institutions and 
government. The socialism of Marx gloried in represent- 
ing the proletariate. But just as definitely, the idealism 
of Hegel, which has been the prevailing type in recent 
English philosophy, was a military and professional class 
reaction 2 against particularism. Monarchy is for him a 
necessary part of the state. War is an agency for pre- 
serving ethical health, and preventing "the corruption 
which would be occasioned by a continuous or eternal 
peace." Neither the individualism of English radicalism 



2 The class standpoint of Hegel is forcibly brought out in a recent mono- 
graph by Dr. E. L. Talbert on ' ' The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social 
Implications. ' ' 
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nor the idealism of Prussian militarism, nor the socialism 
of the German proletariate affords an adequate statement 
for present political and social philosophy. Scientific 
method suggests new possibilities for democracy, which 
none of these older schemes could conceive. Social organ- 
ization makes it increasingly evident that no class philoso- 
phy, whether it be the philosophy that announces itself as 
that of a class, or that which unconsciously reflects the 
point of view of a single class, can accomplish what it 
seeks. Some may hold that the idealism of Hegel yields 
just recognition to all elements of society. But by Hegel, 
the state, which, as he says, expresses the universal most 
clearly, is treated almost entirely in categories of authority 
and government. Interests of industry and education are 
given their place in the bourgeois society which represents 
the sphere of individual interests regulated by the com- 
munity. 

But in the century that has gone, and particularly in 
American democracy, other aspects of the universal ele- 
ment in human life have come to the foreground. Science 
and education are not at present merely means for indi- 
vidual development which the community may regulate. 
They are agencies through which a finer type of universal, 
a higher conception of unity, is gradually becoming con- 
scious. Agencies for general information which Hegel 
could not have foreseen, have rendered this possible. Or, 
again, our industrial and commercial life, in spite of all its 
opportunities for individual greed and its demand for reg- 
ulation, is, nevertheless, aiding powerfully in a concep- 
tion of sympathy, of common welfare, of constructive 
morality, which is gradually transforming the function of 
government. The legislature and the administrative offi- 
cer may still be, as for the earlier idealism, the formal 
agents for the expression of the universal moral will ; but 
the fact that this must now be guided by scientific intelli- 
gence in the framing of the laws for commerce, for educa- 
tion, for industry, for public health, — all this requires such 
a different type of administrator that it makes the older 
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conception of a monarch seem singularly ridiculous when 
emphasized as an important feature. 

Unless signs fail, the people of the United States are to 
make an increasing demand for the reform and expansion 
of law to suit the new social and economic conditions. It 
is the privilege and duty of ethical theory to contribute 
conceptions which will aid legislatures and courts in their 
task — to take the words of the Federal Supreme Court — 
of "so dealing with the conditions which exist as to bring 
out of them the greatest welfare of its people. ' ' 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL ATTITUDE.* 

W. B. SOELEY. 

THE portrait of the philosopher has been drawn by 
many hands and from different points of view, some- 
times by his friends, more frequently perhaps by his 
foes. Pictures of the latter sort are familiar, and have 
on occasion been preserved for us by the humor of the 
philosopher himself. He strays through the world aim- 
lessly, of no use to anyone else and but a helpless creature 
himself, a stargazer who stumbles on the beaten high- 
way, — this is the practical man's idea of him. Or he 
appears as a spinner of cobwebs, a man who mistakes his 
own fancies for realities and thinks nothing of evolving 
facts from his inner consciousness, — and this is how he 
often seems to the man of science. Yet again the artist 
or poet tends to look upon him as a cold analyst in whose 
hands the life and beauty of the world disappear: 

Do not all charms fly 
At the bare touch of cold philosophy? 

* Inaugural Address to the Philosophical Society of the University of 
Liverpool. 



